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DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE AMONG || being introduced into the British House of Peers for the removal 


THE JEWS. of our civil disabilities. ‘It would be most ungrateful in him,” 


: i ‘ said Lord Brougham, “ to allow this opportunity to pass without 
Wuen the immortal Wilberforce, whose gigantic and unremit- || recording’ his opinion of the most charitable, generous, and 


ting exertions procured liberty for millions of human beings, was || munificent conduct of that most respectable class of our fellow- 
once interrupted in a speech on his favourite theme—the emanci- || subjects, the Jews. Whenever any aid for benevolent purposes 
pation of slaves—by cries of “ The same thing over again,” and || was required from their ample means and resources, they were 
‘The subject is worn threadbare,” the eléquen philanthropist || ever ready to grant that aid; their industry, their charitable and 
indignantly exclaimed: -‘‘ What, the su ject threadbare! You |! enlightened industry, was ever manifested in the promotion of 
might as well complain of the sun which shines every day, or of || wise and useful objects, without regard to seet or party; and 
the bread you eat every day, and say, the same subject over and || where persons of our own sect were to be gainers, there never 
over again; they are things which you must have over and over | was the slightest tendency exhibited on the part of the Jews to 
again—I defy you to do without them; and as you require the |; make any invidious distinctions. Their purses were open, and 
sun to lighten, and the bread to feed you, so you require the sun |; their hands were ready to work for the general gaod, without 
of liberty to shine upon you, and the bread of knowledge to feed any regard to the religion of the persons who were to profit by 
you. I claim that sun and that bread for millions of our fellow- || their benevolence. He never saw persons of the Jewish persua- 
creatures who are in want of it; and I shall not lay my head down || sion coming forward in this generous manner without feeling a 
in rest till I have obtain®d it, or you promise to give it. Such a | degree of shame, he might almost say contrition, pressing on his 
subject can never be worn threadbare.” spirit, when he reflected on the return made them by Christians,” 

We introduce these remarks as an apology to those of our But we must be just before we are generous. “ Hide not thy- 
readers who may feel wearied with our continual -pleading for the || self from thine own flesh,” said a prophet of old: “ Charity 
promotion of knowledge among our brethren; trusting, at the |! begins at home,” says the English proverb. And if we take the 
same time, that there are but few to whom the apology is ne- || pains of making inquiries into the state of our physical and 
cessary ; for every Jew ought to sympathise with us in the advo- || mental condition, there is much to do * at home.” Our present 
cacy of a cause which has been so much and so~long neglected, || theme, however, being the amelioration of the spiritual condition 


and which, in the present turmoil of events, might be shelved || of the Jews, we shall confine ourselves to that branch of charity 


altogether, were it not for the exertions of a few friends of educa- || at present. , 

tion and of the press, which does no more than its duty when it Intolerance no longer holds in fettered durance the divine pri- 
awakens the slumbering energies of our wealthier brethren, and || vilege of thought; faith, the primeval cord that binds man in 
rouses them from their apathy to the mental progress we so sadly || holy unison with his Creator, soars to its fountain of light, untram- 
stand in need of. | melled by the dismal influence of an unlettered bigotry. The 

We are fully aware that the great revolutions of France, || spell of an earthen image ceases to manacle the will, or render 
Austria, and Prussia, and of other parts of Europe, and the hor- || it subservient to the dictum of an emperor or the fiat of a pope. 
rible deeds with which they are pregnant, are subjects of more || Civilisation, in her theme of lettered intelligence, contemns the 
exciting interest than Jewish education. We are aware that the |} frequent and debasing appeals once made aloud to passion, but 
man of the Stock Exchange, of Lloyd's, of Garraway’s, as also 
the merchant in his warehouse, and the shopkeeper in his shop, 
have many more important things to reflect on than Jewish 
education, But as we nevertheless find that they can spare leisure 
moments to think, and to read of, and to subseribe to other 
other charitable objects, of remoter interest to them as Jews than 
the subject of elevating the character of their own brethren by the 
diffusion of knowledge, we are fully justified (if justification were 
# all necessary) in appealing over and over again to their sense 
of liberality and justice, and to their charitable feelings in par- 
ticular, to assist in any plan which might be urged on their 
consideration for the promotion of so noble a purpose. 

Those whose interests in our community are confined to the 
desire of Jewish emancipation, we would remind, that it is chiefly 
on account of our beneficent disposition that we have succeeded in 
obtaining the good will of so many of our Christian brethren ; and 
that it is only by this and other attributes of virtue and morality, 
that we shall ultimately achieve our complete emancipation. Our 
benevolence to the needy of other creeds formed the subject of 
asneech delivered by Lord Brougham, on the occasion of a bill 


a 


manity. 

Thus are we penetrated by a deep and abiding reverence for the 
sublime reminiscences that clothe in poetic garb and animate b 
devoted heroism the pages of Jewish theology. We linger in 
musing sadness over the mellowing strains of Zion’s ancient glory, 
invoking joy over triumphs, sympathy in bereavements, and tears 
for misfortunes, until we feel the theme © 

* Becomes religion, 
And the heart runs o'er with silent worship.” 

But, impelled by active duties unfulfilled, urged by the spirit of 
progression, the mind thirsts for more than the mere remem- 
brances which the past inspires ; for it is while we acknowledge 

| the truth and feel the force of Jewish theology, that we most 

desire to understand its precepts, and examine the plastic virtues 
| of a superstructure whose base rests singly upon the sublime 
| strength of unity. 

The soul rejoices, that amidst the mists that shroud the genius 

of Israel, a small glimmering of light is discernible, foreshadowing 


reposes for security upon the more gentle dictates of a wise hu-. 


the dawn of a brighter day. We allude, with much pleasure, to - 
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the formation of a society called nban pw nian “ Society of the 
Gates of Prayer,’ for the purpose of affording religious instruc- 
tion, on every Sabbath day, to those who are desirous of obtaining 
it gratuitously. But as nothing can be accomplished without 
funds, we appeal to him who can spare a little to subscribe 
to so excellent an object, by which he may benefit himself 
and those whose means do not allow them to purchase instruction. 
It has met with the approval of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, and 
the support of the Committee of the Hambro’ Synagogue, though 
it will by no means be confined to that Synagogue alone. Many 
great institutions have begun on a small scale, as the one in 
question, and gradually increased; and we rest our hopes on the 
excellency of the purpose, that this society for promoting harmony 
and devotion in the Synagogue service, and for diffusing religious 
instruction among the juvenile members of the community, will 
also progress and prosper in the spirit of Bildad the Shuhite, 


JN INR 


“ Though thy beginning was small, 
Yet thy latter end should greatly increase.” 


REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE LESSON OF 
SABBATH NEXT, 


‘* The father of the righteous shall greatly rejoice, 
And he that begetteth a wise child shall liave joy of him.” 

| Prov. xxiii. 24, 
Atruoucu Abraham had left many children besides Isaac, the 
biblical history of Abraham’s decendants rests upon the life of 
Isaac alone, which forms the link of the chain of events leading 
to the captivity in Egypt, and to the great era of the revelation 
on Mount Sinai, which may be termed the consummation of the 
first epoch in the history of the world. In Isaae alone was 
centred the future prospects and fate of a nation destined to 
uproot idolatry, and to become the depository of that sublime 
revelation, and the teachers and promulgaters of the sacred laws, 
which, combining morality with religion, superseded the polythe- 
ism of the Amorites and the Canaanites, and the abominable 


only child, in self-willed actions and capricious desires, but by 
training him up tothe same path of virtue and morality in which 
they themselves trode, and by instilling into him the same implicit 
trust and faith in God, which had conferred on them respectively 
the titles of father and mother of people and nations, remember- 


by his mother Rebecca, who loved him more than his elder 
brother. What renders the distinction between the characters 
of the two brothers most remarkable, and historically important, 


is the fact that they were not confined to the two individuals, 
but extended to their descendants, the two nations which bore 
their respective names — Israel, the nation descending from Jacol 
(whose name was also Israel), and Edom, the nation descending 
from Esau (whose name was also Edom). Both nations received 
their possessions from God. Joshua told the people in the name 
of God: “1 gave unto Isaac, Jacob and Esau ; and I gave unto 
Esau mount Seir, to possess it; and Jacob and his children went 
down to Egypt,”’ whence they proceeded to inherit the land of © 
Canaan. ‘The Haphtorah, or prophetic lesson of the portion of 
to-morrow,* thus illustrates the characters of the two nations: 
“T have loved you, saith the Lord. Yet ye say, Wherein hast 
thou loved us? Was not Esau Jacob’s brother? saith the Lord: 
vet I loved Jacob ; and I hated Esau, and laid his mountains and his 
heritage waste for the dragons of the wilderness. Whereas 
Edom saith, We are impoverished, but we will return and 
build the desolate places; thus saith the Lord of hosts, The 

shall build, but I will throw down ; and they shall call them, The 
border of wickedness, and, The people against whom the,Lord 
hath indignation for ever. And your eyes shall see, and ye shall 
say, The Lord will be magnified from the border of -Israe]” 
(Malachi i.2—5). Here we have, from the authority of God 
himself, through the mouth of his prophet, the causes assigned 
why Jacob was more favoured than his brother Esau, or rather 
why Israel was more favoured than Edom, that it was the pre- 
sumption and boasting of the latter in their own power, and their 
defiance of the Omnipotent which tended to their destruction. 

In the blessings given to the two brothers by their father, in 
to-morrow’s lesson, we distinctly perceive the features which dis- 
tinguish the two characters. Esau was to live by his sword, and 
Jacob by the power which his superior cultivation, caused by a purity 
of morals and faith, had conferred on him. It will be observed 
that in the blessing of Jacob, although the Patriarch Isaac spoke 
of dominion over his brethren, and the submission of’ nations to 
him, although he said: “ Let people serve thee and nations bow 
down to thee,” he did not speak of a physical dominion and a 
physical submission, but a spiritual one. There is no mention 
made of the sword or other physical weapon, but it was the 
spiritual weapon in the hand, or rather in the mind of Jacob's 
descendants by which they conquered their enemies. ‘The bless- ‘ 
ing concludes with a sentence, which every page in the history of 


human sacrifices and profligate services connected with it. The || nations corroborates : “ Cursed be every one that curseth thee, 

Portion of next Sabbath therefore commences, “ And these are |} and blesstd be he that blesseth thee.’ 

the generations of Isaac, Abrahams son: Abraham — begat The vindication and sanguinary Character of Esau ‘is fearfully 

lsaac. Phus the history of the Bible is resiimed with the genera- || described in the Scriptural passage: “ And Esau said in his 

tions of Isaac only, to the exclusion of those of the other children heart, The days of mourning for my father are at hand, and I 

; of Abraham, whose biographies are passed over in silence, as void || will] slay my brother Jacob.” Nor does it at all appear that 

Be whilst was ful- || Isaac, notwithstanding his pre-disposition in favor of Esau, either 
filled the promise: ‘* for in Isaac shall thy seed be called ’’ is taken 
| regretted or recalled the blessing given to Jacob the con 
R up. : $s to an only son—one so unexpectedly || trary: we read in the commencement of the twenty-eighth chapter, 
a and 80 abate ge born and saved — to Isaac, was not manifested that [saac called Jacob and blessed him, and charged him not to 
‘his vi > ‘ rir ‘hie moa > . ‘ 
ce by his parents in the manner in which parents generally indulge an intermarry with the family of the Canaanites, but to choose a wife 


from his own family, concluding: ‘“ And God Almighty bless 
thee and make thee fruitful and multiply thee, that thou mayest be a 
multitude of people ; and give thee the blessing of Abraham, to thee 
and to thy seed with thee.’ We also perceive that Isaac, as well 
Rebecca, who so tenderly loved Jacob, sent him away to save him 


* As the new moon happens to fall on the day following Sabbath next, 


ing the words of our Text: “ The father of the righteous shall || from the fury of Esau. We lay particular stress on the latter 
greatly rejoice, and he that begetteth a wise child shall have joy || blessing of Jacob by Isaac, as it affords a clear proof of the con- 
if 7 ‘haracter of Isaac’s || firmation of the previous blessing, which, having been obtained by 
3 the character of Isaacs two sons, however, Jacob and Esau, stratagem, is considered by some biblical critics, as unavailable. 
Ly widely differed. Esau was a cunning hunter—a man of the Though to human understanding, the mode ‘in which Jacob 
. ‘ field, absorbed in the enjoyment of the present, and careless to || obtained the former blessing is = unjustifiable as is the sale of 
fa the i Ant of the future; whilst Jacob was a plain and pious || the birth-right by Esau, it yet appears that Isaac before his death 
ie man, dwelling in tents, where he devoted himself to the study of | 
= > that religious faith which had been instilled into his infant mind 2 “eo 


we read this time another portion from the Prophets (from 1 Samuel) 


we of the portion from Malachi, which is usually read on the Sabbath of 
main 
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they worth in reality? 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


— 


perceived his error in preferring Esau to Jacob, from the solemn 
and affectionate farewell he gave to Jacob previous to his depar- 
ture from the paternal roof; and on the other hand, his disgust 
at the conduct of Esau in marrying the profligate daughters of 
Heth. Nor does it appear that when Isaac discovered his mistake 
in blessing Jacob instead of Esau, that he recalled that blessing 
or denounced Jacob ; but, on the contrary, we read that “ lenae 
trembled very exceedingly, and said, Who? where is he that hath 


taken venison, and brought it me, and I have eaten of all before 


thou camest, and have blessed him?” Had Esau repented the mis- 
take, he would have cursed Jacob; instead of which, he emphati- 
cally concluded m’m? 4.93 DA YEA, AND HE SHALL BE BLESSED! 
Isaac evidently saw that he had mistaken not onlv the two 

ersons, but the two characters ; the voice of conscience called to 
him, Jacob had deserved it more than Esau, and the heavenly 
spirit whispered to him, “ Yea, he shall be blessed! ”’ 

Throughout the whole of the Scriptures we observe, that great 
importance and consequence was attached to blessings and curses, 
which the moderate thinker and rational philosopher may treat as 
superstition and prejudice. With an equal degree of contempt 


may he look upon the institution of blessing by the Priests, or. 


by any human being. He may ask with a great deal of truth: 
‘“ What do I care about the blessings or the curses of a man like 
myself—is there any one but God, who ean bless and who can 
curse?” Yet, we would reply to him, it¢nevertheless appears 
from Scripture, that God himself has attached great importance to 
the blessings and curses of men to one another. <A _ second 
question might then arise: As God is the sole Ruler of events, 
of what avail can be the blessings or curses of man, and what are 
And why should we at all regard with so 
much solemnity and devotion the blessing of the priests, mortal 
men like ourselves? 

The question is no doubt’ a startling one, but its solution is 
found in Scripture itself, and in the very portion of to-morrow. 
Indeed, the more we read the Pentateuch, the more questions will 
startle us; but the more attentively we read the Prophets, the 
the more clearly we find the solutions. The law of God, say our 
sages, is a light which never extinguishes, but becomes clearer and 
lighter the longer it burns; and as by one light we may kindle 
hundreds and thousands, so may we by the comprehension of one 
idea clear up a thousand questions and mysteries presenting them- 
selves in the course of our studies. 

A close examination into the circumstances connected with 
Scriptural blessings, will shew us, that they were not a voluntary 
expression of the wishes and hopes of the individuals who pro- 
nounced them, but the involuntary utterance by the lips and the 
mouth of the thoughts which a Supreme Being engrafted on 
their minds and in their hearts. The inspired men, and the 
Prophets of Scripture, neither in their blessings nor denunciations 
rave vent to their own feelings, but forefold the pre-destined fate 
of individuals or nations to whom they were deputed by the Ruler 
of fate, to execute the Divine mission. Hence the incapacity of 
Balaam to curse Israel, however he or Balak might have wished 


to do so, and hence his emphatic admission: “ Have I at all the 


power to say anything? the word that God putteth in my mouth, 
that will I speak.” Balaam well knew that his curses would be 
of no avail, after God himself, who alone can give authority to 
human blessings or curses, had told him: “ Thou shalt not curse 
the people, for they are blessed.” ‘The crafty Balaam had no 
choice in the matter, and was compelled to say to the messengers 
of Balak, ‘‘ If Balak would give me his hand full of silver or gold, 
I cannot go beyond the will of the Lord my God, to do less or 
more.”’ | 

No wonder then that the blessings of these inspired men, whose 
words were the dictates of the Supreme Ruler of the universe, 
were so eagerly sought for. : 
to obtain the blessings of her pious husband for her favorite son 
Jacob. Such appeared to be the immediate effect of a blessing 
on its object, that it revived the drooping spirit of the afflicted. 


| 
| 
| 
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No wonder, that Rebecca was anxious | 


| shale complain.” 


| When Hannah, the mother of Samuel the Prophet, in the bitter- 


ness of her soul from the provocation which she received from 
her adversary Penninah, wept and prayed to God, and was 
mistaken for, a drunkard by Eli; and when she vindicated her- 
self by the emphatic sentence: “Out of the abundance of my 
complaint and grief have I spoken hitherto;" and when Eli had 
discovered his error, and said to her: “Go in peace, and the God 
of Israel grant thee thy portion that thou hast asked of Him,” 
what a change do we perceive in Hannah's state of mind! The 
few words of blessing pronounced by Eli turned her sadness into 
gladness, and her grief into joy! Scripture tells as: ‘* That the 
woman went her way, and did eat, and her countenance was no 
more sad ; and she rose in the morning early and worshipped the 
Lord.” The blessing of Eli was not a mere sound of words, but 
a reality; for soon after, The Lord remembered her,” and 
Samuel the Prophet was the fruit of that blessing. | 

That the blessings which Isaae gave to Jacob and Esau, as well 
as all the blessings and curses recorded in Scripture were not the 
inere expression of human wishes, but the foretelling of events 
pre-ordained by an Almighty will. History, that most faithful 
commentator on the Bible, that most influential interpreter of 
prophecies, affords stronger proofs than we can adduce. Every 
letter of Isaac’s blessing has become a living fact. 

Let us observe, that Esau was told to serve his brother Jacob, 
or rather that Edom was to be subjected to the rule of Israel — 
a fact which is recorded in history, yet there was an additional 
clause added to it: “ And it shall come to pass, when thou shalt 
complain, that thou shalt break his yoke from off thy neck.” * The 
import of this sentence is, that Edom was to serve Israel only so 
long as the latter is entitled to that rule by moral and religious 
superiority ; but as soon as Edom shall have cause to complain, 
on account of the degeneracy of Israel into idolatry and im- 
morality, so soon shall Edom throw off his yoke from off her 
neck. This blessing to Esau was most awfully verified in the 
conquest of Juda by the Romans (the descendants of Edom) 
when violence, corruption, and polytheism, had superseded virtue, 


| morality, and monotheism in the house of Israel. . 


When Prophets ceased from Israel, and holy inspiration had 
vanished from among them, the authority for conferring blessings 
was transferred tothe priesthood. It became then a set phrase, as 
dictated in the Mosaic Law (Num. vi. 22). But the prophetic 
portion above alluded to, shows us of what character the Priest 
must be, if his blessing is to be available. 

“And now, O ye Priests, this commandment is for you. 


If ye 


will not hear, and if ye will not lay it to heart, to give glory unto— 


my name, saith the Lord of hosts, I will even send a curse upon 
you, and I will curse your blessings.” alae be 
Let us therefore not imagine that the -blessing of every Priest 
is really a blessing, unless the Priest himself is imbued with 
the religion and morality which confer on him the sacerdotal 
authority. The Prophet then illustrates the commandment of 


».the blessing, and the conditions of the covenant made with the 


priestly house: “ And ye shall “know that I have sent this com- 
mandment unto you, that my covenant might be with Lev?, saith 
the Lord.” 

«« My covenant was with him of life and peace : 


I gave them to him for the fear of me, 
And the reverence with which he adored my name.” 


Fear and reverence of God are the first conditions to render 
the blessing effectual. The next conditions are thus described ; — 
“ The law of truth was in his mouth, ; 
And iniquity was not found on his lips: 


He walked with me in peace and equity, 
And did turn many away from iniquity.’ 


It is not only truth and integrity which the Priest has to follow 


* The English authorised version renders this passage: “ When thou shalt 
have dominion,” We prefer, however, Jarchi’s interpretation ; “ When thou 
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but all she had heard of Elisha, we may imagine, flashing on her 


and exercise, but also E epi and equity—two noble requirements 


for a priest to adorn his sacred office, and to effect good among 
his flock. Conciliation is the true spirit of Priesthood ; fanaticism 
and persecution defile the sanctity of his functions ; for it is not to 
punish iniquity, but to turn many away from iniquity. The next 
conditions are instructive to the public :— 


“ For the Priest’s lips should keep knowledge, 
And they shall seek the law at his mouth.” 


He must himself keep and perform what he preaches, if his 
instructions are to make an impression; his lips must keep 
wisdom, if the people are to seek knowledge of him. All these 
conditions rest upon the one principle—that his blessings are 
profitless and void, unless they have the sanction from on High, 
‘‘ for,’ concludes the prophet :— 


“ Tle is the messenger of the Lord of Hosts.” 


May then, the Priests of our age endeavour to cleanse them- 
selves before they undertake the important task of blessing others 
may they, in a spiritual sense, perform 0’Db> nx’w) (washing their 
hands) before they lift them up to bless the people. Indeed, it 
will not be too bold to assert, that the ceremony of the washing 
of hands and feet of the Priests in the Temple previous to their 
performing any service indicates the necessity of spiritual cleanli- 
ness of conscience and hands. ‘Then, and then only, may we 
expect the fulfilment of the most glorious of blessings: ‘* The 
Lord lift up his countenance unto thee and give thee peace!” 


INFLUENCE OF HEBREW WOMEN DURING THE | 
MONARCHY. 


Tuat the Eternal often chooses the weakest and the feeblest, 
through whose unconscious influence to spread a knowledge of 


his ways and works amid the Gentiles, is proved by the mention 


of the little Israelitish maid (see 2 Kings v. 2, 3, &c.). In one 
of the predatory excursions of the Syrians into the north of Judea, 
they had carried off, amongst other booty, a little maid, who be- 
came the property of Naaman’s wife. Naaman was the captain of 
the host of the king of Syria, a man of high rank and great 
valour, who had frequently been the means of deliverance to 
Syria; but he had become a leper, and was, of course, incapa- 
citated from all public duties and domestic enjoyments. It must 
have been a sad change to the little maid of Israel; torn from the 
bosom of her affectionate family, and sold as a slave in the service 
of a heathen. But it is clear, from her recollection of Elisha, and 
her earnest wish that her master would go to him to be cured of 


his leprosy, that she was a child of one of the seven thousand 


faithful, and one who had been tenderly and spiritually brought 
up in the religion of her God; and, consequently, with firm faith 
in the power of his prophets. We can picture her child-like 


orisons, rising morning and evening in the language of her coun-- 


try to Israel’s God, undisturbed by the heathen worship with 
which she was surrounded ; lingering with fond affection on the 
memory of her parents, cherishing their instructions in her heart 
of hearts, and praying to God, as they had taught her, to keep 
her undefiled, that she might bear witness to his glory. 

The effect of true piety never fails to obtain the love and kind- 
ness of our fellow-creatures. The respeciful deference of the 
young slave, her quiet discharge of her duties, her uncomplaining 
gentleness, though often visible sadness, had no doubt attracted 
the attention of her mistress, and called forth, not only kindness 
towards the child, but led her to confide in her her own affliction 
from her husband’s disease. peculiar sanctity ever sur- 
rounded the Hebrew, in the eyes even of many ignorant and 
heathen nations. They were not only the firstborn of the Lord 
in spiritual privileges; but, in arts and sciences, and all that 
marked them, almost an age in advance, both in refinement and 
intellect. It is not improbable that the wife of Naaman was 
questioning her young slave as to the treatment of lepers in 
Judea, of which the child could give her but little information ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


customs, and even worship, of those around her. 


mind, the power he had received from the Eternal, the miracles 


he had done, the tender kindness his character had so often 
evinced, caused the instant exclamation, “ Would God my lord 
were with the prophet who is in Sameria; for he would recover 
him of his leprosy.” There is no hesitation, no doubt—the ver 


faith of a child satisfied that it was in his power, and he would do 


it. And so completely did that simple faith enter into the hearts 
of those who heard, that we find, not only Naaman’s domestics 
and Naaman himself, but the king of Syria acting upon it the 
very instant that it was reported, ‘‘ Thus and thus, saith the maid, 
who is of the land of Israel.”’ 

The story of Naaman’s visit to Judea, and miraculous cure, 
does not enter into the plan of this history, much as we should 
delight in dwelling upon it, as so strikingly illustrative of the 
Eternal’s loving-mercy over all his creatures. Naaman was a 
heathen, and often an enemy to Judea; yet, when he sought the 
prophet of the Lord, even he was accepted, and a miracle per- 
formed in his behalf. How powerfully should this rebuke us, 
when inclined to pronounce harsh judgment on the religion of a 
fellow-creature, or arrogate to ourselves alone, or to those who - 
think exactly with us, the sole care and love of our Creator. 

How happy must the little maid of Israel have felt, when she 


beheld her master perfectly cured ; and the God of ‘her fathers 


acknowledged and worshipped, as the sole and only one, by those 
who had so lately been heathens and idolaters—“ Thy servant 
will henceforth offer neither burnt-offering nor sacrifice unto 
other gods, but unto the Lorp,” Naaman had declared unto 
Elisha: and when she saw this change, how must the Hebrew 
child have rejoiced! That all had originated in her confident 
reference to the prophet, she probably never knew ; but we see 
that she was the direct instrument in the Lord’s hand to bring 
about the revelation of his power; she had glorified him by trust- 
ing in his prophet, and so made both her God and his servant 
venerated in a Gentile land. . But this would not have been had — 
she been ashamed to confess her religion and her country before 
men.’ A solitary exile in the household of Naaman, young and 
undirected by man, holier associations must have been powerful 
within her, to have prevented the adoption of the forms and 
The childish 
faith which caused the exclamation and its consequences, as We 
have recorded, did not spring from the mere impulse of the 
moment, but from the education and subsequent thought of early - 
years. That which springs from mere impulse would have been 


startled and terrified at the imstant acting on the words ; but to 


the child of Israel there was no fear or doubt. 

If, then, even a child, a female child, was permitted to be the 
means of bringing a heathen household to the knowledge of the 
only God, shall we not do all we can to make the education of 
our children subservient to the same great end? Amongst 
heathens and idolators, indeed, we do not dwell ; but thrown, as 
we are so often, into terms of intimacy and kindness with those 
who worship God, though not as we do, it is more necessary than 
ever to infuse a national spirit amongst us ; to inculcate into the 
very youngest of our families, who and what they are—that a 
solemn charge is entrusted to them, as witnesses: of the Eternal— 
and that a denial or concealment of our true faith, and sacrifice 
of its ordinances, to assimilate with the world, is a denial of God 
himself. Let us teach our children from earliest infancy to 
venerate and glory in their faith; and that faith will be respected 
in them by every Gentile with whom they associate. The law of 
God makes no distinction between the education of sons and 
daughters, and let us make none; both are equally children of 
Israel—and both equally heirs of all the spiritual and temporal 
privileges which that holy name includes. Let our daughters 
then feel and glory in their nationality; and by making the reli- 
gion of their fathers the mainspring of their being, so serve the 
cause of God, and so elevate the character of Israel, that their 
very exile may hasten the day of our restoration, by bringing all 
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the nations to a knowledge of the Lord. The youngest child 


. may, like the little maid of Israel, bear witness to the truth of 


her religion, and the power of her God. An infant of six years 
once had the moral courage, in the midst of an assemblage of 
Gentile children, and her mother was not present, to refuse 
touching some forbidden food, and with childish and most touch- 
ing artlessness to say aloud that they were not allowed to eat it. 
And that infant upheld the sanctity of her religious ordinances, 
and inspired a feeling of respect and admiration, not only towards 
herself, but towards the religion she professed; and this is the 
practical nationality we should inculcate. Teach a child from the 
first that she is the depository of a solemn office—that she can, 
in her own proper person, either elevate or degrade the religion 
which her Father in heaven himself deigned to give—that she is 
not like the children of the soil, for whom it is enough to follow 
the multitude, and who have advantages of all kinds to teach them 
their religious duty, but one of a peculiar and holy faith, scattered 
in every land, exiled and often oppressed, yet still the firstborn 
of the Lord; and, therefore, that it depends upon her, even as if 
she stood alone, to do ali she can-to raise her faith, and its 
blessed ordinances, in the estimation of the whole Gentile world. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, BIRMINGHAM. 


Dr. Raphall delivered the first of a course of six lectures on 
the Poetry of the Old Testament on Tuesday last, before the 


~members of the Polytechnic Institution, at the Philosophical 


Society's rooms, in Cannon-street. The lecturer began by stating 
that since last he had addressed them in that room, he had 
lectured to numerous assemblies at Liverpool, Leamington, and 
other places; but that though his labors had met with a degree of 
success exceeding alike his deserts and his expectations, yet after 
all the applause he had had the good fortune to obtain, it was 
with heartfelt gratification he presented himself before a Birming- 
ham audience, and was surrounded by friends whose support and 
approbation have so often encouraged him : friends who, he was 
sure, sympathised with him in his efforts to break down and re- 
move that icy barrier which pride and prejudice had raised between 
man and man. He was convinced that his hearers, like himself, 
were anxious that every sufferer for conscience sake should be 
relieved, and that the cause of civil and religious equality should 
triumph, and that his hearers, like himself, knew and felt that 
knowledge, directed by religious principles, and applied to the 


improvement of mankind, is at once power, virtue, and happiness. — 


Nor was it his greatest subject of gratification that evening, that 
he had to address an audience who, on so many important ques- 
tions agreed with him; but he felt still more delighted that the 
room should be thronged by so numerous and highly-respect- 


_ able an audience, attracted by the desire to hear again the lectures 


which first had introduced him to their kind notice, and which 
more than twice or thrice he had repeated in that room. This 
was a most gratifying fact, since it proved how deeply interested 
they felt in those most ancient and most sacred records, which 
were of equal importance to Jew and to Gentile. The Lecturer 
then proceeded to explain the sense in which he applied the word 


poetry to the inspired writings ; that while poetr} and prose were 


alike founded in nature, the one was the expression of the loftier, 
nobler, and more powerful emotions of the mind, while the other 
gave utterance to its ordinary and tranquil sensations ; that con- 
sequently each had not only its own peculiar style of language, 
but that poetry moreover made use of ideas, and gave the stamp 
of reality to imaginations which the even tenor of prose rejected 


as unnatural and absurd. -This assertion the Lecturer illustrated | 


by quotations from Milton ; and after pointing out why the influ- 


ence which poetry exercises over the feelings is so much stronger. 


than that of prose, and how the varions modes of Poetic com- 
position had arisen; he next proceeded to point out the super!- 
ority of sacred over profane poetry, the great distinction between 


which was, the one was the production of mortal man exerting 
his powers to act upon the feelings of his fellow-mortals, while 
the other was the inspiration of the Most High, dictating senti- 
ments and clothing them in language worthy of being offered and 
accepted at the throne of His mercy. That.this great superiority 
was manifest in Sacred Poetry —first, from its being © strictly 
original, lending to all, but borrowing from none; secondly, 
from the prevalence of nature or sentiment, while art, which to 
the profane poet, was an impericus task-master, was to the sacred 
singer an obsequious attendant ; thirdly, from the intrinsic value 
of the subjects treated of by either, for that while profane poetry 
had its root in earth, sacred song had its source in heaven. The 
Lecturer next dwelt at some length on the poetic genius of the 
Hebrew language, which, from the abundance of its verbs, and 
from the perfect combination of action, imagery, and sentiment in 
its roots, he proved to be, more than any other language, gifted 
with the power of expressing an entire idea in a single word, and 
therefore, best adapted for poetic composition. That an examin- 
ation of sacred poetry naturally resolved itself into four periods, 
each of which was distinguished by some prominent writer and 


a peculiar style of composition. The first period began with the. 


oldest times, and reached to the days of Moses. The books 
belonging to this most remote period were Genesis and Job. The 


Lecturer then proceeded to illustrate the poetry contained in the 


book of Genesis, as the address of Lamech, the blessings of the 
Patriarchs, and the epos of Joseph, of which last he said that no 
writer of ancient or modern times had ever drawn a scene so 
powerful, so highly wrought, so_ irresistibly affecting, and at the 
same time so simple, so completely divested of all art and colour- 
ing. The Reverend orator concluded his eloquent and highly 
interesting discourse amidst the acclamations of his delighted 
hearers. ‘The-room was crowded to excess, and as the subject of 


the lecture to-morrow is the Book of Job, an audience equally q 


numerous and respectable may doubtless be anticipated. — /ris's 
Birmingham Gazette, November 20th. 


THE MANCHESTER CONGREGATIONS. 


Having had occasion to visit, last week, the town of Manchester, 
we attended the two Synagogues in that place, and were much 
gratified with the improved mode of worship in the Synagogues 
of both the congregations. In the old one, a choir has been in- 
troduced, which, though small, indicates proper training, and 
eminently contributes to the harmony of the Service. The Syna- 
gogue was, perhaps on account of the bad weather, rather thinly 
attended on Saturday morning last; the order and decorum, how- 
ever, which prevails, is a visible improvement. Mr. Kantrowitz 
read the Service most impressively, and Mr, Levy, the reader of 
the Paw, avoided that affected stress and unharmonious intonation, 
in which some of the readers of our Metropolitan Synagogues so 
freely indulge. Much of the time was wasted in the Mfisheberachs 
(offerings), against which we have often rendered our opinion ; 
and we deeply regret to say, that this Synagogue is entirely 
destitute of pulpit instruction, not having any lecturer or preacher. 
This desideratum is felt by many members of the Synagogue, and 
the cause of their non-ability to supply it, is, no doubt, the lack of 
efficient men, to undertake so important an office. It is, indeed, 
melancholy to reflect on that cause, when our Continental brethren 


- make such rapid progress in the promotion of Synagogue instruc- 


tion, the smallest congregation thinking of, and providing for, the 
office of a Lecturer at the same time when they think of and 
provide for a Reader. Indeed, in most of the smaller congrega- 
tions, the reader is lecturer at the same time, and his appointment 
in the former capacity, is dependant upon his acquirements in the 
latter. No doubt, the attendance at the Synagogue would be 


considerably more numerous, if a sound and proper lecture were 
delivered on every 


Sabbath. 
The other, and new Synagogue of Manchester, is, in thie 
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respect, more fortunate; its Secretary, the Rev. Mr. Levy, 
officiates as lecturer, and delivers discourses- every alternate 
Sabbath. On Friday evening last, we attended Divine Service 
at this Synagogue, and were much pleased with the performance 
of the new reader, Mr. Dessau, from Hamburgh, whose melodious 
voice and correct intonation, highly contributed to the elevation 
of the Service. But the small attendance in the evening, and the 
still smaller one in the morning (which, as we understand, hardly 
sufficed to make up the requisite number), is a circumstance, 
which, however painful it may be to dwell upon, we deem It 
nevertheless our duty to mention. It evinces the absence of 
religious spirit and union, so indispensably required for the 
prosperity of a congregation, and a rising one in particular, and 
affords a melancholy proof of that want of public spirit of which 
we have been compelled so frequently to complain. We would 
suggest to the reader and officers of the above Synagogue to 
introduce a voluntary choir, similar to that instituted at the 
Hambro’ Synagogue, in London, which may easily be accom- 
plished in a small congregation, where all the members can, ina 
short time, learn the melodies and tunes of the responses, and 
thus every individual member will become interested in the pro- 
gress and elevation of the service. 

Respecting the understanding between the two congregations, 
it is satisfactory to state, that a more amicable feeling now exists, 
as we observed several members of the old Synagogue in the new 
one, and vice versa. Both meet on the neutral ground of bene- 
volence, each assisting as much as is in its power. ‘The com- 
mittee of the old one, whose funds are in a more prosperous state, 
meet twice a week (not once a month only, as in the Metropolis) 
for the relief of the poor, the number of which, we are grieved 
to say, is proportionately still larger than that in London. 
Added to this, on one hand, there are the pecuniary losses caused 
by the political convulsions in Europe which have diminished the 
property of the wealthy classes, and on the other there is an 
increase in the influx of foreigners, who arrive at Hull and from 
thence go to Manchester, as being the nearest congregation where 
they may expect relief, the number of Jews at Hull and Leeds 
being very small. 


ARITHMETIC AND LOGIC OF THE JEWS, AND 
THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIANS. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—The utter silence which your readers have hitherto main- 
tained with respect to the letters that I have addressed to your 
valuable journal concerning the lamentable neglect of our lite- 
rature—that silence might, for me, have derived some signi- 
ficance from the saying of a learned Rabbi, ap 
_yinaiwn, “ Silence is often our answer to the foolish,” and thus 


have determined me not to appear again before the public. On_ 


the other hand, the readiness with which you, Mr. Editor, opened 
your columns for the insertion of my articles, gives me a right to 
construe that silence in my favour, according to the principle, 
Apinw, “ Silence gives consent;’’ and I therefore 
venture once more to submit some observations to the numerous 
circle of your readers. 

The following remarks, likewise, regard an evil which has 
chiefly taken root in England—lI refer to the missionary estab- 
lishments, institutions founded for the conversion of Jews to 
Christianity. My intention is not to attack Christianity as a 
religion, much less to vituperate the conduct of those persons 
who are incessantly heaping sacrifices on the altar of what the 
consider a good cause. How, indeed, eould I dare to attack a 
religion that numbers more than two hundred millions of fol- 
lowers, among whom almost every generation produces a Leibnitz 
or a Newton? Is it probable, I ask, that men, so many and so 
great, should receive and profess a system of religion, so ob- 


lect could prove it to be false? Nor would I pass any censure 
on the founders and supporters of such missionary establishments ; 
I rather think, that the existence of these institutions might 
teach us what men are capable of doing, even with the view of 
effecting some imaginary good, and be an nducement for the 
wealthy of our co-religionists to unite,- in order to call into life 
establishments so much needed, which would tend to blot out the 
spots which yet attach to our community. , 

What I wish to effect by the following remarks is merely to 
erect a defensive rampart to fortify ourselves against the common 
attacks of the conversion-dealers, who would fain shake the 
foundations of our faith, and whose labours, though they will 
never accomplish the conversion of the totality, or even a con- 
siderable portion, of the Jews, yet frequently succeed in under- 
mining the peace of Jewish families, and casting them into misery 
and despair. 

One of the greatest among the great of our nation —the 
celebrated Maimonides — has observed, that Christ has raised up 
a bridge leading the nations from Paganism to Judaism, i.e. from 
idolatry to the belief in one God. According to this idea, to 
persuade a Jew to adopt Christianity would be to persuade a 
person who has. passed a dangerous bridge to retrace his steps in 
order to repass that bridge—a proceeding which must be allowed 
not to speak very highly in favour of the mental capacities of 
him who could yield to such a persuasion. ‘That we Jews have 
made that dangerous transit may be corroborated by the words 
Joshua, who observes, “ Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, 
Your fathers dwelt on the other side of the flood in old time, even 
Terah, the father of Abraham, and the father of Nachor: and 
they served other gods. And I took your father Abraham jrom 
the other side of the flood, and led him throughout all the land of 
Canaan,” etc. We find there, that our patriarch Abraham had 
already passed that bridge. 

But to proceed ‘to the point. We are generally told, by those 
who wish to convert us to Christianity, ‘“ You are. perfectly 
correct in acknowledging only one God, for so it is declared by 


revelation, » pow, “ Hear Israel, the Lord 


our God is one;” nor do we Christians differ from you in this 
belief. But you mistake the meaning of the word ms, ‘ one;' 


know, then, that for that number, ‘ one,’ there are numerous 


expressions ; for instance, three-thirds, and this is the only right 
acceptation of the term.” We reply to this, “ Even allowing a4 
possibility for three-thirds to be a correct expression, how can 
‘one’ itself be false? We cannot understand that another 
term for ‘ one’ should be right, and ‘ one’ itself wrong. Allto- 
gether this seems to us avery dangerous calculation ; for the 
number in question being ‘ one,’ the slightest mistake— one too 
much, or too littlk—would either double the quantity, or take 
away all we have.” So far Jewish arithmetic. 

Another point of the conversionists is, that they bring us the 
glad tidings of our Messiah having already arrived in the person 
of Christ. ‘* Has he rebuilt our temple ? has he restored our 
kingdom ?” we would ask; for these are the essential conditions 
under which we should acknowledge our Redeemer. ‘ He has 
not, indeed, done that,” say our antagonists, “ but he has built a 
spiritual temple, he has founded a heavenly kingdom, and in 
those you will participate by acknowledging his divinity.” To 
this we reply, ‘“‘ Neither Nebuchadnezzar nor Titus destroyed a 
spiritual temple or annihilated a heavenly kingdom of ours. Far 
be it from us to wish thus to gain by the coming of our Messiah ; 
we will content ourselves by the mere restoration of what we have 
lost—a material temple and an earthly kingdom; for, by desir- 
ing too much, we might risk to lose all.” This is our logic. 

Lastly, Christians will tell us, “The book expounding the 
principles of your religion —the Talmud —is not a good book, it 
inculcates doctrines inconsistent with humanity and injurious to 
the welfare of men; we can offer you a much better code in the 


_ New Testament —a book prescribing the purest love of mankind 
viously incongruent with common sense, that my humble iutel- | for it orders us to do good, not only to war Oaibe but even to out 
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bitterest enemies.” Unfortunately for our Christian advisers, we 
have before us, not only the book of their religious principles, 
but also the historical records of Christian countries, in which we 
would naturally look for the exemplification of the doctrines so 
much boasted of. But there we read of atrocities committed by 
professors of the Christian religion—nay, in the very name of 


that religion—atrocities which shame the name of humanity. 


We must distrust the dogmas which—-I will not sav teach—— 
but which countenance such horrors. This is our infévence from 
Christian history. 

However simple the replies are which our arithmetic and logic, 
and the history of the Christians thus offer to us in opposition to 
the attacks of our conversionists, I think that they are quite 
sufficient to protect us against the impetuosity of our aggres- 
sors, and to paralyse the success of their mistaken zeal. 
| am, Sir, yours, etc., 
b. GOLDBERG. 
London, November 20, 1848. 


— 


THE NATIONAL GUARD OF PARIS AND MR. 
ALDERMAN SALOMONS. 


Tue following letter, which was received by Alderman Salo- 
mons from one of the National Guard of Paris, shows that the 


attention and respect which the late visitors met in passing 


through the metropolis have made more than a slight impression 
upon them :— 
(Translation.) | 
‘Paris, Nov. 6. 

“ Sir,—In returning to France, we bring back with us to our 
country a very lively feeling of gratitude for the cordial welcome 
which we everywhere met throughout our journey. 

‘ Both my friends and myself have had occasion to felicitate 
ourselves on the attentions which we have experienced during the 
course of our excursions to England. As it is impossible for us 
to express our thanks to all your fellow-citizens, be so good as to 


permit us to address them to you, Sir, in your capacity of alder- | 


man. We feel bound also to express to Mr. Salomons indi- 


 vidually our fullest gratitude for his polite attention in being our 


guide to the Central Criminal Court, to Newgate, and to the 
model prison at Pentonville, which were indeed the most interest- 
ing objects to us, and by which we have incurred a deep obliga- 
tion to the two gentlemen who fill the office of. under-sheriff, 

‘“ May our political horizon remain undisturbed, and permit us 
in return to receive you at Paris. You will then perceive that 
the cordiality which we express with our lips is seated in our 
hearts, and that our warmest wish is to see England and Trance 
for ever united. | 


“ You will excuse, Sir, the liberty | now take in thus trespass- — 


ing upon your time. 1 could not resist the pleasure of making 


you acquainted with the effect produced upon us by our recent 


excursion, which, I trust, will hereafter prove equally advanta- 
geous to both countries. 
‘“ With the utmost respect, I am, Sir, yours, Wc./ 
OscAR DE SEVELENZEZ. 
‘* Mr. Alderman Salomons, 
‘3, Great Cumberland-place, Hyde-park.” 


Man “yy moan 
“ SOCIETY OF THE GATES OF PRAYER,” 


For promoting Harmony and Devotion in the Synagogue Service, 
and for diffusing Religious Instruction among the Juvenile 
Members of the Community. 

THe founders of this society (members of the Hambro’ Syna- 

gogue) having devoted much time and attention, during the last 

twelve months, to the carrying out of the above important objects, 
so dear to every Israelite in the present enlightened age, do now 


consider it their duty to make known the result of their labours, 
in order to awaken the sympathy of their brethren to unite with 


them in so laudable an undertaking as that of imparting (gratui- 


tously) religious instruction to the rising generation. 


They fervently hope that the day is not far distant when will 
be verified the words of Holy Scripture— 


TITANS FEW SN IN 
ws cow Way ows 

“ For then will I turn to the people a pure language, THAT THEY MAY 
ALL CALL UPON THE NAME OF THE Lorp, to serve him with one con- 
sent.” —(Zephaniah iii. 9 ) 

This society originated by the joint endeavours of the Rev. H. 
Hoelzel, Reader of the Hambro’ Synagogue, and other members 
of that congregation, with the approval of the Rev. the Chief 
Rabbi, Dr. Adler, and with the immediate sanction of the Wardeps 
and Committee, who were pleased to grant the free use of the 
Synagogue Chambers for the religious and musical instruction 
required, 

The great benefit already obtained is, the formation of a con- 
gregational choir, under the direction of the reverend reader: and 
within the last few months, a desirable addition has been made, 
by having instructive lessons, every Sabbath day, on the subject 
of our holy religion, which cannot fail ip tending to the mental 
improvement of the junior members of our community, 

At a Meeting of the Founders, heid on Monday evening, the 
20th inst. | 

Hyam Ilyams, Esq., President, in the Chair, 


The following resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Istly, Resolved, That instruction in music be given, grata 
tously, twice every week, to the members of the Hambro’ Syna- 
gogue, under the direction of the Rev. H.Hoelzel (our reader), 
who will likewise teach the various sacred melodies, as arranged 
for the Sabbath and holiday services, for the ultimate purpose 
that all responses may be chaunted by the whole congregation 
voluntarily, in one harmonious strain, as is written in the divine . 
Psilm— 

19725 23039 "7 ow AS SY 

“ Qld and young, let them praise the name of God, for his name 
alone is excellent.” | 

2ndly, Resolved, That for the more effectual attainment of 
harmony, there shall] be selected from the congregation those 
whose voices may be found suitable for the formation of a leading 
choir. 

Srdly, Resolved, That with the view of imparting religious 
knowledge, instruction shall be given on every Sabbath-day, at 
one o’clock, in the Synagogue chambers (under the direction of a 
member of the committee), for the purpose of teaching the junior 
branches of the community to read their prayers distinctly and 
grammatically, with a literal translation, and proper explanation 
of their true meaning and import; to which will be added, a 
descriptive history of the Bible, from the period of the creation, 
as recorded in our holy Torah, down to modern ages, and em- 
bracing all the incidents as related in each successive (mip) 
portion. 

4thly, Resolved, That this society be open to all members of 
the community, | 

Sthly, Resolved, That a fund be raised by annual voluntary 
subscriptions and donations, for the purpose of providing neces- 
sary books, &c., to be 
presented (gratuitously) to such members as may require them ; 
and for the distribution of prizes, as an encouragement to the 
junior members for their punctual attendance and decorum in the 
synagogue, and for such other purposes as the managing committee 
may deem expedient. 

6thly, Resolved, That this Report be printed and circulated. 

Persons desirous of giving Donations, or of becoming Sub- 
scribers, will please to forward their names to Michael Moses, 


_Esq., Treasurer, 5, Artillery-place, Finsbury. 
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Sussex-Hau., Heory Phillips delivered 
the third lecture of the present Session, at the above Institution, on 
Thursday Evening, the 16th instant, upon the “ Naval and other 
Compositions of the late Charles Dibdin.’ The Hall was more 
crowded than we ever remember to have seen it upon a lecture evening, 
and we are glad to perceive that the Committee, desirous of establish- 
ing the popularity of the Institution, have engaged the services of Miss 
Kelly for two evenings, to give readings from the plays of Shakspeare. 
We trust that these attempts will meet with a response from our 
Jewish brethren, and that the year which has just commenced, 
which also commences the second Olympiad of the Institution's exist- 
ence, will mark the opening of a new and successful career, and thus 
form an epoch in its history. Before treating of I)ibdin and his songs, 
the Lecturer took a brief glance at the extent to which music is adopted 
as a branch of education, and expressed his opinion, that, with a 
sounder system of instruction in this sublime art, the English would 
speedily become, what they should be, the first musical nation of 
Europe. He then mentioned a few circumstances of Dibdin’s life, as 
that he was born at Southampton in 1745, educated at Winchester, 
and designed for the Church; at the age of sixteen, however, he com- 
posedari operetta, entitled, “ The Shepherd’s Artifice,” and displaved 
no inclination to assume the clerical garb. The first naval song 
which he published was called, “ The Whim of the Moment,” an 
epithet which is applicable to most of his compositions; it is better 
known to the world as “ Poor Jack,” and it was sung by Mr. Phillips 
in a very effective manner. An anecdote was then related of Pibdin, 
showing that he was rather convivial in his habits, though he is not 
reputed to have been intemperate ; his pecuniary affairs, however, were 
managed so unsuccessfully, that he was compelled for a time to sojourn 


in the King’s (or Queen’s) Bench. . To prove the quickness of Dibdin's | 


conceptions, the Lecturer related the circumstances connected with the 


composition of “ Jolly Dick, the Lamplighter,” which was effected tn 
\ the short time consumed by the frisseur in dressing the author's hair. 


Thesong is remarkably pleasing in its harmony, and its beauties were 
exhibited by Mr. Phillips in a manner that obtained for him a unani- 
mous encore. The charge of vulgarity brought against the songs of 
the sailors’ poet was then controverted, and that fine naval composition, 
“Tom Bowling,” was declared to be vastly superior in morality to 
half the sentimental ditties. of the present day. It is true, that the 
terms and phrases in daily use amongst our Jack Tars are freely inter- 
spersed throughout his writings; but are they to be despised on that 
account? The noble lines by Burns, commencing, «A king may 
make a belted knight,” were made to furnish an answer. ‘ Tom 
Bowling” was composed by Dibdin shortly after the death at sea of 
an elder brother. Captain Thomas Dibdin, whose virtues -are recorded 
in the beautiful lines of the song The solemn ceremony of a burial at 
sea was described by the Lecturer in graphic terms, after which the 
song itself, so well known and admired, was very feelingly sung. One 


verse of it is now inscribed upon the author’s own tomb-stone, by desire 
of his widow. It runs thus: — 


‘ His form was of the manliest beauty, 
His heart was kind and soft ; 
On earth he bravely did his duty, 
And now he’s gone aloft.” 


To vary the entertainment, several laughable anecdotes respecting 
sailors were then related by Mr. Phillips, to the evident amusement of 
the audience. “ The Lads of the Village” followed “ ‘Tom Bowling,” 
and in introducing it, the Lecturer took occasion. to remark, that, in 
the operetta from which this popular ballad is taken, Dibdin has 
accorded that justice to the Quakers and Puritans which had been 
denied them for a whole century. The reputation of the renowned 
Charles Incledon was mainly established by this song, which the 
Lecturer gave with some taste and expression. The song which 


tollowed is in no way inferior to the preceding. When he penned it,. 


Dibdin had only twice trusted himself upon that element which in his 
songs he had so often described. On that occasion he was crossing 
the Channel from the French coast, when a storm came on; Dibdin's 
knowledge of tempests having hitherto been confined to the imagina- 
tion, he was completely “ taken aback.” Meeting with the captain, 
he said, ** | hope, sir, there is no fear?” “QO yes, there is,” replied the 
captain, “ but no danger.’’ Ere long the storm abated, the dark 
c'ouds rolled away, and the sailors began to sing. Relieved from all 
his anxious fears of never more beholding the loved objects he had left 
in Old England,” he rushed below, and compose, Blow high, 
blow low;” Mr. Phillips's execution of this song was highly app!auded. 
By way of contrast, the very lively song, entitled, “ The Can of Grog,” 
was then given; the Lecturer remarking upon the genius displayed b 

the author in its composition. An attentive listener can detect the air 


of “ Rule Britannia,’ running through the whole of the piece, The 
last piece was the Sailor’s Log-book, “‘ "T'was post-meridian, half- pag 
four,” the graphic verses of which the Lecturer highly praised, This 
song was enthusiastically encored ; but instead of repeating it, Mr, 
Phillips sang another of Dibdin’s, commencing, ** Bleak was the morn.” 
The sentiment of the piece is very beautiful, and the air to which it jg 
set is worthy of the poetry. It has lately been revived and introduced 
to the public, with success, by Mr. Phillips, whose valuable services, 
we hope, will be secured for the Institution upon some future occasion, 


Tue Porisu Concert AND BALL.—We were gratified to per. 
ceive that a great number of our co-religionists attended at the ball at 
Guildhall on Thursday evening, the 16th inst., for the relief of the 
distressed Poles—refugees in this hospitable land. It is thus we 
should ever reward evil by doing good; for at the same time 
that the Poles, in their own land, had determined not to deal with 
the Jews. the Jews nevertheless come forward with a benevolent 
hand in behalf of the expatriated. The artistes who had given 
their gratuitous services on the occasion: viz. Mesdames 
Rainforth, Dolby, Weiss; and Messrs. Sims Reeves, Harrison, 
Weiss, etc., etc., were repeatedly encored in their songs. Lord 
Dudley Stuart exerted himself to make every one comfortable 
and happy, and fully succeeded. The coup d’cil was brilliant in 
the extreme, and the company departed at a late hour in the 
morning, highly gratified with the whole of the proceedings. 


SOLUTION OF THE ENIGMA 


Composed by M. Avexanpre (the celebrated Professor of 
Chess), in our last Number. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Received ** Book of Daily Prayers,’’ by Isaac Leeser; “ The Manchester 
Guardian;” and the “Glasgow Reformers’ Gazette.” 
Letters from Rev. John Oxlee and M. H. 8S. 


— 


Just Published, price 6d. 


Eiow can the Blessings ofthe House of God 
be attained? 


SERMON delivered on the occasion of the Consecration of the Syna- 
gogue at Canterbury, on the 21st day of Elul, 5608—19th September, 
1848, by the Rev. N.M. Apter, Ph. D., Chief Rabbi of the United Congre- 
gations of the British Empire. 
London: Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row. 


Institution for the Relief of the Indigent 
Biind of the Jewish Persuasion. 
EsTABLISHED A.M, 5580 — 1819. 


HE GOVERNORS and SUBSCRIBERS to the above Institution are 
respectfully informed that the Election for Honorary Officers, as also 
an election for two Pensioners (each to receive 18/. 14s. per annum, in 
weekly payments of 7s.), will take place on Sunday, 10th December 
next, at Sussex Hall. | “s 
BALLOT TO COMMENCE at 12 o’clock and close at 2 o’clock precisely. 
By order, S. SoLomon, Sec. 
THE COMMITTEE ©“F MANAGEMENT take this opportunity of announcing 


that their ANNUAL BALL, in aid of the funds of the Institution, will take 
place early in the month of February next. | 


AT a MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE, held on Thursday the 10th inst., the 
Treasurer announced that he bad received from Louis Cohen, Esq., the sum 
of 301., stated to be as a remembrance of the late Joseph Hambro, Esq. 


om 


WANTED. 


YOUNG MAN acquainted with the Haberdashery, Toy, and General 


Fancy Business. Unexceptionable references required. Apply at the 
“Jewish Chronicle” office, 24, Houndsditeh. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, Londor 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 5, West-street, Finsbury-circus, and published by 
W. Brittain, 11. Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Offices, 
24 & 132, Houndsditch, in the City of London. Friday, November 24, 1248. 
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